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HAVING considered a certain class of home life from 
its social and secular aspect, let us reverse the 
picture and study it from its purely "homely," 
simple and natural point of view. Decorative sim- 
plicity has many advantages, chief among them being 
cleanliness. To make -a home what it should be, a 
cheerful, happy habitation, to which the absent ones 
will look with love and longing, and to which the wan- 
derer will always return with joy, we must have it clean, 
cheerful and wholesome, both physically and morally ; 
for cleanliness is next to godliness, and refinement and 
sordidness never go hand in hand. But not this aione ; 
it must be beautiful. 
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nONEY is not the most important requirement for 
such a purpose. An attractive and pleasant 
home need not be expensive. Gilding and carv- 
ing, marble and bronze, sumptuous furnishings and fit- 
tings are not necessary factors in our ''home beauti- 
ful," but a little taste and perhaps a little trouble, too, 
are essential qualities. Simplicity is not incompatible 
wi'th art, even in its highest branches. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the art of the Greeks; where can we find, out- 
side of nature, examples more suggestive of elegance 
and refinement than the simple, dignified and beauti- 
ful models of Greek architecture ? They are, indeed, 
elements of true beauty, and with these in mind, no 
one can think a home less pleasant because it is fur- 
nished with studied plainness. 

IN BUILDING, good proportions are the first consid- 
eration; with height and width properly considered, 
mouldings, window and door openings justly pro- 
portioned and placed, even a bare room has a certain 
charm about it; it impresses one instinctively with a 
sense of fitness, if not of completion. And then con- 
sider your decorations and furnishings. Is it not better 
in such a room to emphasize rather than smother these 
good quahties of proportion ? Of course it is ! And 
this can best be done by quiet treatment. Remem- 
ber your rooms are simply a frame or background to the 
pictures of home life they are to contain, and the study 
must be to set these off to the best advantage. To at- 
tain this result always secure a considerable amouht 
of plain, neutral color in your rooms, as multiplicity of 
pattern is wearisome, and no pattern, however good, is 
so restful to the eye and mind as this same plain color. 
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** Y\/^-^T! no detail?" you say. "Everything 
W plain? How monotonous." Certainly not! 
Use detail, by all means, but use it judi- 
ciously; as a general rule it is advisable not to cover the 
walls of our " home beautiful " entirely, but leave space 
whereon the eye can rest when it seeks perfect repose. 
In many instances pictures, when good of their kind, 
are decorative enough. This same principle may apply 
to your drapery, the beauty of which should be in its 
folds and not in the pattern; the modern method of 
using plain material, and condensing the design in em- 
broidery or applique, to some one part is to be com- 
mended. In furnishing consider fitness, durability and 
use; furniture thus selected becomes a part of your 
home life, .finds its fitting place, and soon grows to look 
" as if it belonged there." The great error to avoid is 
the overloading of the house with furniture, drapery 
and ornaments. In decorating and furnishing, more 
than anything else, we must learn how much better the 
half is than the whole.. The house is not a museum, it 
is a home, and to be such, all that is unmeaning and 
superfluous should be put to one side ; a superabund- 
ance of even the choicest ornaments wearies the eye, 
and obtrudes unpleasantly upon the senses, to say 
nothing of the worry and responsibility of their care. 



SEE what we gain by simplicity in home surround- 
ings. Health, to begin with. Light, sunshine and 
air, which are in themselves health giving, making 
home cheerful and attractive. The absence of elaborate 
and heavy draperies at window and door allow these 
cheerful elements full play ; of course shades and draper- 
ies must be used in our home, but not overdone, for even 
the cheerful elements need, subduing at times. Absence 
from care and greater simplicity in " home keeping " are 
qualities not to be overlooked, even by the most careful 
housekeeper — freedom from constraint, both to guest 
and "homer" alike. "How so?" you ask. Simple 
enough. Go into such a home as we described last 
month. Is there not an element of constraint, an arti- 
ficial pulling together of every faculty, so to speak, that 
puts you on your guard against overstepping the bounds 
of conventionality? There surely is. You are not to 
blame for it; it's in the atmosphere. 



ON THE other hand, have you not been strongly im- 
pressed, on entering certain homes for the first 
visit, by a feeling of rest and contentment, an in- 
definable " make-yourself-at-home " influence, fully sus- 
tained by the hostess herself in many little ways, as she 
quietly chats with you — an influence as hard to describe 
as to resist, placing you at once on a standing of friend- 
ship and good will that years of social acquaintance in 
the other home would fail to achieve ? Of course you 
have; there is no artificial constraint here; it is this 
subtle, lovable, " home atmosphere" of simplicity that 
makes the world worth living in, and leaves its impres- 
sions indelibly stamped on everyone who comes within 
its influence. 



A PRETTY, pleasant and attractive home^ either in 
town or country, will find its influence far-reach- 
ing, as the civilizing influence of art has been 
matter for remark since the time of Ovid at least. But 
there is a deeper side to this question of the ' ' home 
beautiful." Parents often wonder that their children 
care so little for staying at home. Does it occur to them 
to ask themselves what they have done to make the 
home happy and attractive ? "You advocate simplicity," 
you answer. "We have built on these lines;. our home 
is pretty, clean, comfortable and homelike; is not this . 



enough?" No! not quite; there is another element not 
to be forgotten. Enter into their lives. If they have 
talent, foster and encourage it; let it be music, art, lit- 
erature, science or the mechanical arts, as it may. Do 
not nip the youthful taste in the bud by looking on the 
arts and sciences of the present day as a useless expense 
in the education of our young people; by so doing we 
lose hold of the strongest cord by which we may bind 
them, to the home. 



NOW let us consider a picture of our " home beau- 
tiful." It is a Saturday afternoon, and this is the 
summer living-room of the home, in which the 
family are passing a few happy hours. What do we 
see ? A pleasant, cool room, with soft gray-green 
walls, on which are hung a few good prints, and en- 
gravings in simple frames. Scattered here and there 
among them are some daintily decorative water colors. 
The room is filled with the bright, cheering light of 
the mid-afternoon, softened and subdued by simple 
draperies of denim, old rose in color, with quaint, 
Arabesque embroidery in cool greens. A tasteful strav/ 
matting in alternate squares of cool olive and soft buff 
covers the floor, over which are scattered Japanese rugs 
here and there, of quiet, neutral colors. . The furniture 
is principally of straw or bamboo, with cushions at seat 
and back, of the bright striped Turkish goods in yellow 
and red, on a soft, buff ground. This gives to the setting 
the needed touch of color. Books and magazines — not 
too many — fiind a fitting resting-place. The soft breeze 
brings with it the fragrance of the rose and violet from 
the garden just outside the window, while the mellow 
tones and tints of this pleasant room, the harmonious 
effects, and the genuine home feeling that pervades all. 
give a charm and peace of mind to those who dwell 
therein. This is the setting. Here is the picture. 



AT A large table in the centre of the room cluster 
the mother and daughters, and at a low, bench- 
like table at one side sits the boy. None are idle ; 
the mother, with her mending basket on the table beside 
her, is busy with household- work, and with kindly in- 
terest in face and manner answers questions and offers 
suggestions to one or the other in their chosen labors ; 
the elder daughter with her water colors; the younger 
bends over the embroidery frame. And the boy? Oh, 
yes! he is happy with specimens, hammer and note- 
book, deep in the mystery of a mineral collection. All 
are busy, happy and contented. There is nothing dull 
or tedious, either in room, labor or talk. There is an 
undercurrent of bright and friendly chatter; books and 
friends are kindly discussed; occasionally a soft voice 
starts seme familiar song, in which the others join in 
sweet harmony. One or the other will pick up a book 
or magazine; a passage is read and discussed, and so 
the afternoon passes pleasantly and happily into the 
early twilight and tea time, all too soon.- 



DO YOU like the picture? There is no lack of " home 
atmosphere " here. No element seems missing to 
make the home attractive — books, flowers, music, 
congenial work, combined- with a live interest each in 
the other's interests, as well as their own. Such an at- 
mosphere is healthy, both physically and morall}^ and 
cannot fail to bring aibout good results. There is a 
pretty Italian saying that fits well here^^// ogni ucello 
suo nido e bello* — and surely such a nest cannot fail to 
have its influence for good, as long as life and memory 
last. 



* " To every bird its own nest is beautiful.' 



